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Foirest  Gerard  To  Speak  At  BYU 


Forrest  J.  Gerard,  assistant 
U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  will  speak  at  Brigham 
Young  University  Thursday,  Nov. 
9,  on  current  issues  confronting 
American  Indians. 

Indian  students  are  especially 
invited  to  attend  the  10  a.m. 
address  in  the  de  Jong  Concert 
Hall  of  the  Harris  Fine  Arts  Cen¬ 
ter.  His  appearance  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  BYU  American 
Indian  Services  and  Research 
Center  in  the  Division  of  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education  and  the  ASBYU 
Academics  Office. 

Following  his  address,  Mr. 
Gourd  will  answer  questions  from 
the  audience. 

At  noon  he  will  be  hosted  at 
a  luncheon  in  the  Wilkinson  Cen¬ 


ter  to  which  aU  of  BYU’s  500 
Indian  students  are  invited  as 
well  as  the  Indian  Education 
Department  faculty.  Tickets  lor 
the  luncheon  must  be  purchased 
in  advance  for  $2.25  from  BYU 
Indian  Services  or  from  officers 
of  the  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers. 

Elder  George  P.  Lee,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the 
Seventy  for  the  LDS  Church  and 
the  first  Indian  to  receive  a  doc¬ 
toral  degree  from  BYU,  will  also 
attend  the  talk  and  luncheon.  He 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Sawyer,  former 
Indian  Education  Department 
faculty  member,  will  act  as  spe¬ 
cial  hosts  for  Mr.  Gerard. 

A  member  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe,  Mr.  Gerard  was  appointed 
as  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs 


by  President  Carter  in  July  1977. 
Prior  to  Mr.  Gerard’s  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  federal  official  in 
charge  of  Indian  affairs  had  the 
title  of  Commissioner  and  served 
under  an  Assistant  Secretary.  As 
an  Assistant  Secretary,  he  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  Interior  Department 
policy-making. 

A  native  of  Browning,  Mont., 
Mr.  Gerard  b  a  World  War  II 
Army  Air  Corps  veteran  who 
has  a  rich  background  in  Indian 
affairs  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  As  staff  assistant  tor  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  from  1971-76,  he  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  development  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act,  the  In¬ 
dian  Financing  Act,  the  Menominee 
Restoration  Act,  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act,  and  the 
legislation  establishing  the 
American  Indian  PoUcy  Review 
Commission. 

He  was  the  first  director  of 
HEW’s  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
was  legislative  officer  for  the  BIA, 
and  chief  of  the  Office  of  Tribal 
Affairs  for  the  Indian  Health  Ser¬ 
vice.  He  also  spent  one  year 
as  a  Congressional  Fellow,  work¬ 
ing  with  Congressman  A1  Ullman 
of  Oregon  and  Senator  George 
McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 

In  1976  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  gave  Mr. 
Gerard  its  Heller  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  Indian  people. 
He  also  received  the  1966  Indian 
Achievement  Award  from  the 
Indian  Council  Fire. 

Mr.  Gerard  earned  a  B.A. 
degree  in  business  adminishation 
from  Montana  State  Univeristy 
in  Missoula  in  1949.  After  gra¬ 
duation  he  worked  with  the 
Montana  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Subsequently, 
he  worked  with  the  Montana 
Tuberculosis  Association  and  the 
Wyoming  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association. 


New  BYU  Multi-Cultural 


Program  Includes  Indians 


John  R.  Maestas  of  Orem, 
Utah  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  newly  established  Multi¬ 
cultural  Education  Program  at 
Brigham  Young  University, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
BYU  Academic  Vice-President 
Robert  K.  Thomas. 

The  program,  operating  under 
the  Coilege  of  General  Studies, 
brings  together  offices  which 
formerly  provided  separate  coun¬ 
seling  and  general  services  for 
BYU’s  American  Indian  students, 
international  students,  and  other 
minority  group  students.  BYU 
has  more  than  500  Indian  stu¬ 
dents  and  approjrimately  1,200 
international  students  represent¬ 
ing  some  70  countries  on  campus. 

Dr.  Daivd  M.  Sorenson,  dean 
of  the  College  of  General  Studies 
and  assistant  dean  of  Student  Life, 
said  Mr.  Maestas  has  been  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  and  is  being 
replaced  in  that  position  by  Dr. 
V.  Con  Osborne,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  Indian  education. 

Max  W.  Swenson,  adviser  to 
foreign  students  for  the  past  three 
years,  will  continue  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  new  program,  the  dean 
.“aid. 

Offices  for  the  Multi-Cultmal 
Education  Program  are  in  the 
Brimhall  Building. 

“The  joining  of  the  two  for¬ 
merly  separate  programs  will 
allow  for  expanded  services  by 
sharing  facilities  and  programs 
and  by  improved  correlation,” 
Dr.  Thomas  pointed  out.  “A 
large  study  area,  counseling  ser¬ 
vice,  financial  advisement,  career 
education  and  information,  and 
academic  advisement  are  now 
immediately  available  and  mof€ 
accessible.” 

Special  sections  of  classes 
taught  by  the  faculty  of  the  Indian 
Education  Department  and  Inter¬ 
national  Students’  Office  will  be 
available  to  those  students  who 


desire  close  faculty-student  inter¬ 
action  in  a  multi-cultural  setting. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr. 
Maestas  will  be  responsible  for 
all  international  and  UB.  minority 
programs  and  for  coordinating 
all  functions  of  the  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Office.  He  will  super¬ 
vise  the  program,  activities,  and 
fund-raising  of  the  multi-cultural 
programs. 

“Part  of  his  responsibility 
will  involve  working  with  inter¬ 
national  companies  who  seek 
well-educated  graduates  for  jobs 
in  their  home  countries  and 
exploring  possibilities  for  scholar¬ 
ships  and  grants  for  international 
students,”  Dr.  Thomas  said. 

Mr.  Maestas  will  also  continue 
to  work  with  Indian  tribes  and 
government  agencies  in  develop¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  Indian  and 
other  U.S.  minority  students  and 
in  seeking  additional  scholarships 
for  these  students.  In  addition, 
he  will  continue  to  serve  on 
several  LDS  Church  committees 
and  on  national  committees  in 
professional  organizations. 

Mr.  Maestas,  a  Pueblo  Indian 
from  Manassa,  Colo.,  has  been 
chairman  of  Indian  Education  at 
BYU  since  the  summer  of  1973. 
He  has  been  instrumental  in  deve¬ 
loping  the  department  into  one  of 
the  leading  Indian  education  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Adams  State  Col¬ 
lege  and  has  earned  a  master’s 
degree  at  BYU.  He  has  also  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  course  work  for  a 
doctoral  degree.  Before  joining 
the  BYU  faculty  in  1970,  he  Uught 
English,  speech  and  dramatic  arts 
in  high  schools  in  Wyoming  and 
Arizona.  He  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Dr.  Osborne  has  been  coor¬ 
dinator  of  Indian  Academic  Ser¬ 
vices  at  BYU.  A  veteran  of  the 
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FORREST  J.  GERARD 


Third  National  Indian  Rodeo  Finals 
Scheduled  For  Salt  Palace  Nov.  23-25 


The  numerous  details  to 
stage  a  championship  rodeo  are 
being  finalized  as  the  scene  is 
being  set  for  the  3rd  annual  In¬ 
dian  National  Finals  Rodeo  sche¬ 
duled  for  Salt  Lake  City  on  Nov. 
23,  24  &  25.  Few  rodeos  in  the 
country  can  compare! 

Not  only  will  it  include  the 
best  Indian  contestants  in  North 
America  matching  their  skills  on 
broncs,  bulls,  riding  and  roping, 
but  also  an  integral  part  of  the 
entire  production  will  include  a 
pow  wow,  colorful  and  traditional 

display,  a  trade  show,  and  an  ex¬ 
position  displaying  highlights  of 
Indian  reservations  such  as  tri¬ 
bal  life,  progress  and  industry. 
All  is  necessary  to  make  the  en¬ 
tire  affair  a  show  place  for  In¬ 
dian  people. 

One  of  the  finest  facilities 
in  the  American  west,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Salt  Palace  Coliseum  with 
seating  capacity  to  accommodate 
10,000  spectators  each  perfor¬ 
mance,  will  host  the  entire  event. 
Results  of  the  past  two  years 
have  been  highly  encouraging. 
Fans  from  as  far  away  as 
northern  Alberta  to  Florida  have 
been  in  attendance. 

Contestants  will  compete  from 
eight  major  Indian  rodeo  asso¬ 
ciations.  They  include  the  Indian 


Rodeo  Cowboys  Association  re¬ 
presenting  Canada;  the  United 
Indian  Rodeo  Association  repre¬ 
senting  the  Montana  tribes;  the 
Navajo  Nation  Rodeo  Cowboys 
Association  representing  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado;  the  Western 
States  Indian  Rodeo  Association 
representing  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California,  Nevada  and 
northern  Idaho;  the  Great  Plains 
Indian  Rodeo  Association  repre¬ 
senting  the  Dakotas;  the  All  Indian 
Rodeo  Association  of  Oklahoma 
representing  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
and  Kansas;  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Indian  Rodeo  Association  repre¬ 
senting  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
southern  Idaho;  and  the  All 
Indian  Rodeo  Cowboys  Association 
representing  Arizona  and  parts  of 
New  Mexico. 

In  all,  128  contestants  that 
qualify  in  their  own  regions  in  the 
top  two  positions  in  each  major 
rodeo  event  will  participate. 

“We  expect  to  use  bucking 
stock  from  about  10  Indian  and 
PRCA  stock  contractors  and 
we’ll  have  the  best”  according  to 
INFR  officials.  Timed  event  live¬ 
stock  will  be  provided  by  well 
known  PRCA  stock  contractor, 
D.A.  “Swanny”  Kerby  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

An  added  benefit  to  the  INFR 
will  be  the  support  and  assistance 


provided  by  the  Days  of  ‘47 
Rodeo  Committee  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  the  involvement  in  the 
pow-wow  and  trade  show  activity 
of  the  Utah  Native  American  Con¬ 
sortium,  the  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity  Indian  Education  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  local  business  com¬ 
munity  and  organizations. 

Top  rodeo  winners  are  de¬ 
clared  world  champions  and  will 
share  in  an  estimated  $50,000 
in  prize  money  and  special  awards. 
Lacee  Harris  of  the  Utah  Native 
American  Consortium  will  be  the 
general  coordinator  for  the  Pow¬ 
wow,  arts  and  crafts  trade  show, 
tribal  expo  and  Indian  village. 

Jay  Harwood,  president  of  the 
Indian  National  Finals  Rodeo 
Commission,  commented  that 
“the  rodeo  is  the  Indian  rodeo 
cowboys’  finest  hour.  The  skills 
and  talents  they  possess  will  prove 
to  the  spectator  that  Indian  rodeo 
is  truly  among  the  most  color¬ 
ful  in  the  world  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  will  be  tough.” 

For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  Utah  Native  American  Con¬ 
sortium  office  in  Salt  Lake  City 
{801-581-8151).  Rodeo  tickets  are 
on  sale  at  the  Salt  Palace  Coli¬ 
seum  and  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  The  Salt  Palace,  100 
So.  West  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  84101. 


BYU  Drug  Abuse  Posters 


Now  Ready  For 

Three  full-color  anti-drug 
posters  by  Indian  artists  have  been 
printed  and  are  now  available  to 
Indain  tribes  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  three  posters  were  the 
best  among  60  entries  in  the  Second 
Annual  National  Native  American 
Drug  Abuse  Poster  Contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Indian 
Services  and  Research  Center  at 
Brigham  Young  University. 

Dr.  Dale  Tlngey,  director  of 
BYU  Indian  Services,  said  the 
posters  have  been  printed  because 
of  numerous  pleas  from  con¬ 
cerned  Indian  parents,  tribal 
leaders  and  community  organi¬ 
zations  combating  drug  abuse 
among  young  Indians. 

“The  posters  will  especially 
be  useful  in  Indian  schools,  colleges 
and  universities,  drug  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers,  and  tribal  centers,” 
Dr.  Tingey  pointed  out.  “The 
three  posters  help  illustrate 
warnings  on  drug  abuse  and  will 


Distribution 

be  beneficial  in  our  continuing 
education  program  with  a  wide 
variety  of  tribes  and  organiza- 

Dr.  Tingey  said  that  many 
tribal  leaders  have  complained 
about  the  lack  of  relevant 
Indian-oriented  anti-drug  media. 
“Many  Indian  leaders  are  seeking 
visuals  that  will  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  youth  concerning  the 
inherent  dangers  of  drugs-every- 
thing  from  glue  sniffing  and  spray 
paint  sniffing  to  the  more  expen- 

“Some  of  the  least  expensive 
drugs  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
Indian  youth,”  he  added.  “These 
posters  should  help  fill  some  com¬ 
munications  gaps.  ” 

The  18”  X  25”  posters  are- 
available  at  $5  for  a  set  of  the 
three,  plus  $1  for  handling  and 
mailing.  These  are  available 
through  American  Indian  Services, 
Box  70  JSB,  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity,  Provo,  Utah  84602. 


The  top  three  drug  abuse  posters  in  a  nationwide  contest  are  now  printed  and  ready  for  distribution 
by  the  BYU  American  Indian  Services  and  Research  Center.  First  place  poster  (center)  is  being  held 
by  Tami  Lyons,  a  Shoshone-Bannock  from  Boise;  second  place  poster  held  by  Karen  Pinto,  a  Navajo 
from  Ft.  Wingate,  N.M.,  at  right;  and  third  place  poster  (left)  held  by  Alta  Mark,  a  Navajo  from 
Crystal,  N.M. 


Onalee-- 

Action 

Louder 

Than 

Words! 


Onalee,  a  Cherokee  word  for 
teotherhood,  is  the  name  of  a  club 
at  Brigham  Young  University  for 
returned  Lamanite  missionaries. 

Mike  Mansfield,  president  of 
this  year’s  club,  said  that  the 
main  purpose  of  the  organization 
is  to  help  returned  missionaries 
keep  up  their  activity  and  spirit¬ 
uality,  to  encourage  prospective 
missionaries  in  filling  full-time 
missions,  to  correspond  with  full¬ 
time  missionaries,  and  to  reach 
out  to  the  needs  of  all  Lamanite 
students  at  BYU  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  areas. 

He  said  the  organization  began 
two  years  ago  and  has  had  a 
great  impact  upon  Lamanite  stu¬ 
dents  at  BYU. 

“The  club  has  accomplished 
many  things  the  past  two  years,” 
Mansfield  said.  “It  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
students,  encouraged  them  through 
personal  problems,  comforted 
them  in  times  of  conflict,  helped 
prospective  missionaries  to  plan 


for  missions,  and  helped  in  mis¬ 
sionary  service.” 

Onalee  has  also  stimulated 
an  understanding  of  the  gospel  to 
non-members  and  members  alike. 
It  has  strengthened  testimonies 
by  sponsoring  firesides,  including 
such  speakers  as  Elder  George 
P.  Lee,  Sister  Theodore  Tuttle, 
and  Bryce  Chamberlain’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

This  year’s  projected  activi¬ 
ties  include  a  variety  of  firesides, 
missionary  workshops,  placement 
students’  Involvement,  working 
with  the  12  BYU  stakes  in  corre¬ 
lating  activities,  service  projects, 
temple  excursions,  and  married 
couples’  activities. 

“The  club  is  planning  to  orga¬ 
nize  and  sponsor  a  Priesthood 
Seminar  during  winter  semester 
to  teach  Lamanites  the  various 
functions  of  Church  priesthood 
positions  and  to  have  mini¬ 
workshops  on  particular  aspects 
of  priesthood  responsibilities,” 
Mansfield  said. 


Onalee  will  also  conduct  sur¬ 
veys  among  Indian  students  on 
what  jobs  or  positions  they  hold 
in  various  wards,  the  degree  of 
students’  activites  in  the  Church, 
their  relationships  with  their 
bishop,  temple  work,  and  genea¬ 
logy  and  personal  histories. 

“The  object  of  these  surveys 
is  to  help  the  bishops  and  stake 
presidents  reach  the  Lamanite 
students  and  to  help  improve  stu¬ 
dents’  spiritual  and  temporal  lives 
during  their  stay  at  BYU,”  the 
president  said. 

The  club  is  working  closely 
with  BYU  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Reserach  Center  in 
hostuig  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Forrest  Gerard.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  sell  tickets  for  the  lunch¬ 
eon  and  usher  in  the  concert  hall 
for  the  talk. 

Mansfield  said  the  club  will 
also  sponsor  firesides  for  Indian 
Placement  students  in  theBYU 
area  to  acquaint  them  with  Uni¬ 
versity  students  and  encourage 


them  to  gain  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  The  club  also  help  with 
conferences  of  LDS  Indian  semi¬ 
nary  students  who  come  to  cam¬ 
pus  for  training  and  spiritual 
experiences. 

Other  officers  this  year  in¬ 
clude  Rod  Valarde  and  Leroy 
Gishie,  vice-presidents;  Linda 
Gishie,  secretary  and  Bryce 
(3iamberlain,  coordinator  of  Indian 
personal  services,  as  adviser. 

All  returned  Lamanite  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  urged  to  attend 
meetings  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  many  activities  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  Mansfield  said. 


great  deal  of  tilled  land,  some 
sowed  with  beans  and  a  com  called 
maize  which  tasted  good-baked  or 
dried-and  made  into  flour. 

A  french  expedition  in  the 
Iroquois  area  of  western  New  York 
in  1687  reported  they  spent  five  or 
six  days  cutting  down  com  with 
their  swords.  In  the  villages 
nearby,  they  found  plenty  of  horses, 
black  cattle,  fowl,  and  hogs. 

Dr.  Farnsworth  observed 
that  the  horses  referred  to  in  this 
account  were  evidently  developed 
remnants  of  those  brought  to 
America  by  the  Spanish.  The 
horse  has  since  been  an  important 
asset  of  the  Indians,  although  it 
has  largely  been  replaced  by  the 
“pickup”  truck  today. 

Com  has  become  on  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best  crops  for  nutrition  and 

Through  fertilization,  herbali- 
zation,  and  irrigation-man  has 
been  able  to  increase  the  average 
yields  of  com  per  acre,  he  said. 
For  example,  in  1926,  farmers  in 
the  United  States  produced  26.6 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  Now 
that  has  increased  nearly  three 
times  to  more  than  100  bushels 

In  1928,  there  were  two  million 
bushels  harvested;  in  1978,  it  is 
estimated  to  reach  more  than  six 
million  bushels.  Predictions  indi¬ 
cate  that  by  the  end  of  the  1980’s 
the  UjS.  would  produce  more  than 
nine  million  bushels. 

Cora  has  had  many  uses  over 
the  centuries. 

the  Inca,  the  Maya,  and  the 
Aztec  used  it  as  a  symbol  of  life. 
They  worshipped  it  in  the  form  of 
Gods  and  Goddesses.  The  new 
world  cereal  was  a  basic  ingre¬ 
dient  in  their  literature,  art,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  their  dally  habits. 

Dr.  Farnsworth  said  that 
today,  corn  is  an  ingredient  in 
more  than  1,000  food  items  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  average 
American  supermarket.  It  is  pop¬ 
ped  and  packaged,  brewed  and 
buttered. 

Cora  starch  stiffens  every¬ 
thing  from  puddings  to  shirts.  The 
dextrose  material  processed 
from  com  helps  keep  surgical 


patients  alive.  And  even  the  cob 
is  transformed  into  solvent  in  this 
age  of  industrial  modification. 

Even  though  yields  of  today 
have  improved  sranewhat  in  bushel 
production  by  the  acre,  the 
descriptions  of  the  plants,  the 
number  of  ears  to  the  stalk,  the 
number  of  rows  of  grain  on  an 
ear,  and  the  number  of  grains  on  an 
a  row  as  given  in  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Indian  corn-while  not 
equal  to  the  extreme  eases  some¬ 
times  found-correspond  very 
closely  with  average  farm  crops 
at  the  present  time. 

The  commercial  varities  have 
been  quite  generally  purified  in 
regard  to  color;  yet,  Indian  tribes 
still  have  strains  distinctly  pure 
as  far  as  color  is  concerned  which 
they  use  in  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies. 

Dr.  Farnsworth  said  that 
over  the  years,  white  men  have 
been  working  towards  the  iso¬ 
lation  of  pure  strains;  the  Indians, 
with  the  exception  of  special 
purpose  strains,  allowed  wide 
mixing  of  varieties. 

Yields  were  high  even  in 
early-day  America.  Smith,  in  1630, 
reported  a  yield  of  360  bushels 
of  Indian  com  from  13  gallons  of 

Captain  John  Smith,  of  James¬ 
town  fame,  observed  maize  grow¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  in  1607:  Every 
stalke  of  their  come  commonly 
beareth  two  eares,  some  3,  seldome 
any  4,  many  but  one,  and 

narily  hath  betwixt  200  and  500 
graines.  The  stalke  being  green 
hath  a  sweet  juice  in  it,  somewhat 
like  a  sugar  Cane  which  is  the 
cause  that  when  they  gather 
their  come  greene,  they  suck  the 
stalkes.” 

Other  accounts  of  early  Indian 
com  describe  it  growing  in  Cuba 
in  1492,  in  Texas  in  1527,  in  Canada 
in  1534,  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1585, 
as  well  as  in  other  places. 

Narratives  of  early  American 
travelers  give  interesting  items 
regarding  the  use  of  com  by 
Indians. 

In  1607,  Percy  wrote:  “The 
manner  of  baking  of  bread  is 


Agricultural  projects  being  assisted  by  BYU  includes  everything  from  irrigation  (left  page)  to  fruit 
trees,  alfalfa,  and  potatoes.  In  top  right  photo,  Dr.  Raymond  Farnsworth  visits  with  Martin  Aguilar 
(right)  of  San  Ddefonso  Pueblo  and  Jos  Ramos  Oyenque  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  N.M.  At  lower  left.  Tiny 
Hanna  and  Hugh  Bigler  plant  a  fruit  tree  at  Suapi. 


thus.  After  they  pound  their 
wheat  into  flowre,  with  hote  water 
they  make  it  into  paste  and  work 
it  into  round  balls  and  Cakes; 
then  put  it  into  a  pot  of  seething 
water;  when  it  is  sod  thoroughly, 
they  lay  it  on  a  smooth  stone, 
there  they  harden  it  as  well  as  in 

White  wrote  in  Maryland  in 
1634:  “The  Indians  live  for  the 
most  part  on  a  kind  of  paste  which 
they  call  Pone,  adn  Omini  both 
of  which  are  made  of  Indian 

William  Penn  in  1683  wrote 
that  Indians’  diet  was  mostly 
maize  or  com  which  they  called 
homine.  Other  accounts  say  that 
“jonny  cake”  Is  a  cormption  of 
“journey-cake”  meaning  small 
cakes  or  com  meal  used  while 
traveling. 

Roger  Williams,  in  1643  in 
Rhode  Island,  described  the 
Indians’  favorite  article  of  diet  as 
berry  bread  made  of  com  meal 
and  such  berries  as  happened  to 
be  ripe  such  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  huckleberries,  etc. 
Modifications  of  this  bread  are 
still  very  popular  in  New  England. 

Another  crop  most  generally 
associated  with  the  Indian  is 
tobacco.  It  was  a  luxury  to  them 
and  was  not  commonly  smoked. 
However,  it  was  used  primarily 
in  religious  rites  and  as  a  means 
of  welding  the  “bands  of  peace 
and  friendship.”  Some  tribes, 
however,  did  have  both  men  and 
women  smoking  the  “sacred” 

Dr.  Farnsworth  said  that  many 
tribes  believed  that  tobacco  had 
unusual  healing  powers  and  was 
used  to  preserve  and  maintain 
good  health.  Roger  Williams  re¬ 
ported  that  it  was  used  exten¬ 
sively  to  relieve  rheumatism  and 
toothaches. 

The  BYU  scientist  pointed 
out  that  early  Indian  use  of  tobacco 
was  in  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  the  LDSiChurch  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith  Jr.  In  his  “Word  of  Wisdom” 
declaration,  he  said  that  the  Lord 
tells  us  that  “tobacco  is  not  for 
the  body,  neither  for  the  belly, 
and  is  not  good  for  man,  but  is 
an  herb  for  bruises  and  all  sick 
cattle,  to  be  used  with  judgment 
and  skill.” 


TO  BE  CONTINUED 


Supai-- 
Living  On 
'Island 
Of  Time' 


A  heavily  ladden  horse-and- 
mule  train  slowly  winds  its  way 
down  the  dusty  trail  of  Havasu 
Canyon,  a  long  southern  arm  of 
the  colorful  Grand  Canyon  in 
northern  Arizona. 

Soon,  the  pack  train  becomes 
dwarfed  by  the  sheer  red  sand¬ 
stone  cliffs  rising  more  than  2,000 
feet  high. 

The  pack  train,  and  many  like 
it  during  a  week’s  time,  is  like  an 
umbilical  cord  from  the  outside 
wffldd  to  more  than  350  Havasupai 
Indians  living  eight  miles  down 
the  trail  in  a  naturally  widdened 
area  of  the  canyon  that  some 
allude  to  as  an  “island  of  time.” 

Food  is  the  primary  load  for 
most  of  the  pack  trains  to  the  re¬ 
mote  village. 

But  in  recent  years,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  American  Indian  Ser- 
and  Research  Center  in  co¬ 
operation  with  agricultural  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  (the 
Mwmons) ,  the  Havasupai  Indians 
have  become  less  dependent  on 
the  food  brought  in  by  pack 

“Now,  they  are  raising  more 
of  their  own  food  in  gardens  and 
on  fruit  trees  to  help  sustain  them 
throughout  the  year,”  reported 
Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey,  director  of 
BYU  Indian  Services  who  makes 
frequently  trips  to  the  village  to 
assist  and  supervise  agricultural 
projects.  “Garden  seeds,  fruit 
trees,  and  grapevines,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  tomato  plants,  were 
donated  through  BYU  to  the  Supai 
and  dozens  of  other  American 
and  Canadian  Indian  tribes  during 
the  past  six  years.” 

The  major  emphasis  of 
the  program  is  to  encourage 
Indians  to  be  more  self-supportive 
and  use  the  land  and  water  to 
improve  their  lifestyle  nutrition¬ 
ally  and  economically. 

For  the  Supai  in  their  remote 


island  paradise,  their  lifestyle 
changed  somewhat  about  eight 
years  ago  when  electric  lines 
were  stnmg  from  a  power  station 
high  on  a  cliff  about  2,400  feet 
above  the  village.  Since  then,  they 
have  enjoyed-for  the  first  time- 
refrigerators  and  freezers  to  help 
them  keep  their  food  supplies 
more  conveniently. 

“Incidentally,  the  freezers 
and  refrigerators  were  flown  to 
the  village  by  helicopter  because 
the  tribe  does  not  allow  motor¬ 
ized  vehicles  on  the  narrow  eight- 
mile  trail,”  Dr.  Tingey  said. 
“Most  families  live  in  modem, 
pre-fabricated  houses  flown  in 
sections  by  helicopter  and  as¬ 
sembled  in  place  on  tribally- 
allotted  prc^iiy.  Even  those  few 
families  which  still  live  in  old  log- 
mud  cabins  or  those  made  of  cut 
sandstone  also  enjoy  these 
modem  conveniences.” 

Every  home  in  the  village  is 
connected  to  a  central  water  sup¬ 
ply  system,  and  the  tribe  is  now 
working  to  install  a  sewerage 
treatment  system. 

During  the  past  few  years, 
the  Supai  have  learned  to  dry 
some  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the 
hot  summer  sun.  They  also  freeze 
and  bottle  some  items. 

Electricity  also  brought  in 
radios  and  record  players.  Pop- 
rock  and  country-western  music 
emulates  from  many  homes  to 
pierce  the  silence  of  the  quiet 
canyon  village. 

“The  tribe  recently  completed 
a  small,  air-conditioned  building 
which  serves  the  village  as  the 
central  market  for  food  items,” 
Dr.  Tingey  noted.  “Ice  cream, 
packed  to  the  village  in  dry  ice, 
is  a  favorite  treat  for  youngsters 
as  well  as  adults.  Soda  pop  in 
all  varieties  is  also  a  special 
treat.” 

No  beer,  liquor  or  wine  is 
allowed  on  the  reservation.  Vio¬ 
lators,  whether  members  of  the 
tribe  or  not,  find  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  tribal  judge  who  gives 
rather  severe  sentences.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  someone  is  sentenced  to 
the  new  jail  behind  the  general 
store.  It’s  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  old  rock  jail  with  bars 
for  windows. 

Getting  the  food  down  to  the 
village  by  pack  horse  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  To  get  to  the 
edge  of  the  canyon  to  meet  the 
pack  trains,  trucks  must  haul  the 
food  for  about  100  miles  over  a 
dirt  road. 

“Hauling  food  this  distance 
causes  prices  to  be  very  high  for 
the  Indians,”  Dr.  Tingey  obser¬ 
ved.  “This  is  one  more  reason 
why  we’re  encouraging  gardens 
and  fruit  tree  planting.  Like 
everyone  else.  They’re  feeling 


Holding  a  specially  developed  hot-weather  grape  plant  on  the 
Havasupai  Reservation  are,  from  left,  Tina  Hanna,  LDS  agricult¬ 
ural  missionary  Howard  Bigler,  and  Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of 
BYU  Indian  Services. 


the  pinch  of  inflation  and  con¬ 
stant  increases  in  food  prices.” 

Many  of  the  Supai  st’U  thrive 
on  U.S.  government  subsistence 
while  supplementing  that  money 
with  whatever  job  they  can  find 
in  the  village.  Many  fathers  work 
in  the  outside  world  and 
home  occasionally.  Most  em¬ 
ployment  is  very  limited  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  because  the  only  businesses 
there,  in  addition  to  the  general 
store,  are  a  cafeteria  and  two 
very  small  hotels. 

The  majority  of  earned  in¬ 
come  of  tribi  members,  however, 
centers  around  the  pack-animal 
business.  Packers  are  licensed 
by  the  Tribal  Enterprise  and  con¬ 
tribute  a  percentage  to  their  in¬ 
come  to  the  tribe.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  also  earns  some  money 
by  charging  $5  per  day  for  each 
tourist  in  the  canyon. 

The  only  way  tourists  may 
enter  the  canyon  is  by  making 
pre-arrangements  with  the  tribe. 
Tourists  either  hike  in  or  ride 
a  horse.  It  now  costs  $50  round- 
trip  on  a  horse.  Because  of  the 
high  cost  of  transportation  in  and 
out,  all  families  own  their  own 
horses.  About  8,000  tourists  are 
allowed  in  each  year. 

“Improved  agricultural  pro¬ 
jects  in  recent  years  have  been 
very  supportive  of  the  pack- 
animal  business,”  Dr.  Tingey  said. 
“Since  bales  of  hay  cost  about 
$4  per  bale  and  must  be  hauled 
in  by  pack  train  or  be  helicopter, 
alfalfa  plantings  have  increased 
considerably  throughout  the  two 
miles  of  small  farms.” 

No  mechanical  devices,  such 
as  a  bailer,  have  been  flown  into 
the  village.  Therefore,  most 
alfalfa  is  cut  by  hand  with  a  scythe 
and  carried  to  the  horses  in  the 

Tiny  Hanna,  one  of  the  first 
tribal  members  to  plant  large 
stands  of  alfalfa  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  BYU  Indian  Services, 
is  delighted  with  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  how  he  has  been 
able  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  his  family. 

He  raises  and  sells  alfalfa  to 
the  pack-train  owners.  In  about 
two  hours,  he  can  cut  and  sell 
enough  alfalfa  to  pay  for  his 
$40  monthly  rent  on  his  new  home. 
Like  others  in  the  village,  food 
is  his  most  expensive  monthly 
expenditure. 

“Mr.  Hanna  has  also  solved 
many  food  problems  for  his 
family  by  planting  considerable 
amounts  of  corn,”  Dr.  Tingey  re¬ 
ported.  “He  was  one  of  the  first 
of  the  tribe  to  break  tradition 
and  plant  com  in  rows  instead  of 
in  clumps.  Agriculture  experts 
suggested  the  row  system  would 
bring  higher  yield.” 

Fellow  tribesmen  were 
amazed  when  Mr.  Hanna’s  corn¬ 
fields  would  produce  two  or  three 
ears  per  stalk.  The  clump  planting 
would  produce  one  per  stalk. 

“Cora,  of  course,  is  a  staple  in 
the  diet  of  American  Indians  all 
year  long,”  Dr.  Tingey  said. 
“They  eat  some  fresh  com  but 
dry  most  of  it  on  the  cob.  They 
also  use  it  in  stews  or  grind  it  up 
to  make  Indian  frybread.” 

Because  of  the  village  isola¬ 
tion,  farmers  there  are  limited  in 
modern  conveniences.  The  tribe 
owns  one  Army  Jeep  and  one 
small  tractor  with  necessary  ac¬ 
coutrements.  BYU  has  two  trac¬ 
tors  there  which  are  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  anyone  in  the  tribe  upon 
request.  The  Mormon  agricul¬ 
tural  missionary,  usually  a  re¬ 
tired  farmer,  operates  the  vehicle 
most  of  the  time.  The  tractors 
plow,  disc,  and  level  fields  as  well 
as  make  furrows  for  flood  irri¬ 
gating  from  the  near-by  river. 

These  mechanized  vehicles 
are  the  only  ones  driven  on  the 
sandy,  widdened  trail  that 


meanders  through  about  two  miles 
of  the  village.  A  trailer  filled 
with  happy  children  and  their  dogs 
is  frequently  pulled  by  the  jeep 
or  one  of  the  tractors  as  a  high- 
Ught  of  a  warm  summer  day. 

The  second  major  source  of 
income  for  the  tribe  is  tourism. 
The  season  peaks  from  April 
through  October,  and  bookings 
for  dates  during  that  period  must 
be  completed  well  in  advance 
of  any  planned  trip  to  the  area. 

“It’s  a  great  place  to  ‘get 
away  from  it  all,’  ”  observed 
Dr.  Tingey.  “There  are  no  news¬ 
papers,  no  television-and  mail 
comes  in  by  pack  animals  to  the 
reservation,  one  of  the  smallest 
in  the  United  States.” 

Summer  hikers  find  the 
canopy  of  cottonwoods  and  willow 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  dry, 
scorched  sandstone  on  the  plateau 
above.  The  artesian  waters  of 
Havasu  Creek  emerge  as  a  small 
stream  two  miles  up  the  canyon 
from  the  village.  The  water  takes 
a  70-mile  underground  journey 
from  melting  snows  on  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains  near  Flag¬ 
staff.  About  half  a  mile  from  the 
beginning  of  the  bubbling  spring, 
the  river  increases  to  become 
knee  deep  and  20  feet  wide.  It 
has  been  measured  at  38  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  The 
river  eventually  flows  into  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

Tourists,  as  well  as  tribes¬ 
men,  find  Navajo  Falls  an  inspir¬ 
ing  sight.  These  falls  are  about 
one  mile  downstream  from  the 
village  and  cascade  over  apron¬ 
like  crusts  of  travertine,  20  feet 
long  and  more  than  five  feet 
across,  which  has  been  deposited 
from  the  mineral-rich  water. 

Another  half-mile  downstream 
is  the  spectacular  Havasu  Falls, 
photographed  frequently  for 
calenders.  The  blue-green  water, 
from  which  the  tribe  gets  its 
name,  falls  about  160  feet  into  a 
circular  lagoon  around  which 
maidenhair  ferns  and  golf  green¬ 
like  grass  carpet  the  banks.  The 
water  drains  into  travertine  tubs, 
shaped  like  lilly  pads  and  floored 
with  pink  and  white  sand.  These 
make  swimming  a  delight. 

Another  mile  down  the  trail 
is  Mooney  Falls,  the  highest  of 
the  valley’s  three  cascades  at 
196  feet.  It  was  named  for  a  pro¬ 
spector  who  fell  to  his  death 
there  in  the  early  1880’s. 

About  one-half  mile  below 
Mooney  Falls  is  the  only  place 
for  camping  in  the  narrow  valley. 
Since  most  of  the  reservation 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  operates  the 
campground.  Spring  water  and 
toilet  facilities  are  located  there. 
But  campers  must  haul  out  all  of 
their  own  refuse  because  of  the 
inaccessibility  of  the  campground. 

The  canyon  has  been  the 
home  of  the  Havasupai  tor  more 
than  1,000  years.  Traditional 
stories  say  that  they  went  into  the 
canyon  to  escape  attempts  by 
another  Indian  tribe  to  enslave 
them.  Even  today  visitors  can 
see  ancient  dwellings  on  a  high 


The  first  white  men  to  visit 
the  Havasu  Valley,  local  his¬ 
torians  say,  was  Father  Francisco 
Garcia,  a  Spanish  priest  who 
wrote  in  his  journals  that  there 
were  34  families  living  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  1776.  They  wore  red  cloth 
and  had  horses  and  cattle  obtained 
in  trade  with  the  near-by  Hopi 
Indians  on  the  canyon  rim  above. 

“In  the  century  that  followed, 
the  Havasupai  were  visited  by 
Jacob  Hamblin,  a  Mormon  mis¬ 
sionary  who  brought  them  theii 
first  fruit  trees  and  vegetable 
seeds,”  Dr.  Tingey  said.  “The 
tribe  flourished  in  the  yea 
follow,  numbering  several 
sand  at  one  time  but  were  later 
decimated  by  a  small  pox  epi¬ 
demic.  During  a  cold  winter  about 
40  years  ago,  the  tribe  cut  down 
almost  all  of  the  fruit  trees  to 
burn  as  firewood  just  to  survive. 

Any  illnesses  today  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  are  taken  care  of  by  a  fre- 


BYU  established 
there  last  year.  A  volunteer 
dentist  flies  about  400  miles  fr 
Utah  once  a  month,  lands  on  the 
dirt  road  on  the  plateau  above  the 
canyon,  then  hikes  down  the  c£ 
yon  for  two  days  of  fixing  teeth. 


!  handled  by  helicopter 
md  usually  the  patient  is  flown 
0  the  South  rim  of  the  Grand  Can- 


The 


hospital  there  is  also  accessible 
over  a  very  rough  desert  i 

Wranen  who  are  about  to  have 
a  baby  are  flown  out  early  to 
avoid  last-minute  problems. 

Life  in  the  quiet  village  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  general  store, 
cafeteria,  elementary  school,  and 
church  buildings.  Teenagers  go 
to  high  school  off  the  reservation. 

In  recent  years,  women  and 
children  in  the  tribe  were  taught 
beadwork  and  weaving  by  Mor¬ 
mon  missionaries.  These  skills 
have  now  spread  so  that  many 
families  earn  some  income  by 
selling  their  products  to  tourists. 

Somehow,  over  the  years  of 
paying  attention  to  the  matter 
of  surviving  in  the  isolated  canyon, 
the  tribe  lost  its  culture.  They 
do  not  dance  or  dress  like  many 
tribes  do  in  traditional  Indian 
ways.  However,  this  changed : 


encouraged  a  revival  of  some  of 
the  early  traditions  of  singing, 
dancing,  weaving,  and  doing 
beadwork. 

The  Supai  have  their  own 
language  among  themselves  but 
use  English  to  communicate  with 
visitors. 

With  all  of  the  progress  agri¬ 
culturally  in  the  past  few  years, 
however,  the  pace  of  life  for  the 
Havasupai  Indians  has  remained 
about  the  same.  Their  existence 
in  the  frail  environment  of  the 
canyon  still  depends  considerably 
on  outside  supplies-especially 
food  for  survival. 

And  tribal  leaders  are  the 
first  to  say  that  they  would  like 
to  keep  the  remainder  of  man¬ 
kind  just  that  arm’s  reach  away. 


BYU  Student  Garden 
Project  Brings  High  Yield 


completed  harvestmg  vegetables 
raised  this  summer  in  a  special 
gardening  project  sponsored  by 
the  BYU  American  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Research  Center. 

Dr.  Dale  T.  Tingey,  director 
of  Indian  Services,  said  that  the 
garden  project  had  excellent 
yields  during  the  summer  and 
helped  these  married  couples 
learn  the  value  of  working  the  soil 
and  obtaining  results  from  their 
labor.  They  harvested  com, 
squash,  cauliflower,  tomatoes, 
cucumbers  and  cabbage. 

“Students  received  training 
and  supervision  on  proper  plant¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  garden 
plot,”  Dr.  Tingey  said.  “The  pro¬ 
jects  really  became  a  family 
affair  with  help  coming  from 
wives  and  children.  This  is  all 
a  part  of  the  project-to  train  and 
encourage  young  families  to  have 
a  garden.” 

Seeds,  fertilizers  and  irriga¬ 
tion  water  for  the  project  were 
donated  by  Indian  Services.  A 
tractor  and  other  gardening 
equipment  were  also  provided. 
The  project  was  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  massive  program 
of  Indian  gardens.  Tribes  and 


fomia  planted  gardens  with  seeps 
donated  by  Indian  Services. 

Student  coordinator  Bob 
Scabby,  a  Southern  Cheyenne  In¬ 
dian  from  El  Reno,  Okla.,  said 
that  this  was  his  first  garden  ex¬ 
perience.  “Learning  how  to  plant 
and  make  crops  grow  properly 
was  easier  than  expected.  I  wish 
more  Indian  couples  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
such  a  project.  Our  family  en¬ 
joyed  an  improved  diet  of  fresh 
vegetables  which  were  more 
nutritious  and  less  expensive 
than  the  traditional  Indian  diet.” 

Dr.  Tingey  said  that  Indians 
are  natural  farmers.  He  recently 
met  a  BYU  graduate  on  the 
Navajo  reservation  who  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  large  cooperative  farm  of 
25,000  acres  in  northern  New 
Mexico.  He  observed  that  Indians 
want  to  use  their  lands  for  raising 
food  and  heiping  Indian  people 
improve  their  diet. 

These  garden  projects,  as 
well  as  recently  developed  fruit 
and  grain  programs,  will  upgrade 
the  Indians’  nutritional  levels 
considerably.  Dr.  Tingey  said. 
Harvest  time  is  always  exciting 
to  the  Indians. 


Six  Bison 
Donated 
For  Project 

For  hundreds  of  years,  the 
buffaio  was  a  major  source  of 
meat  for  North  American  Indians 
until  massive  slaughters  by  hide 
traders  left  the  herds  depleted. 

Recent  interest  in  redevelop¬ 
ing  the  buffalo  industry  as  a 
meat  source  for  American  Indians 
has  prompted  an  Idaho  rancher 
to  donate  six  bison  to  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  Services  and  Re¬ 
search  Center  as  a  core  herd 
from  which  to  obtain  breeding 
stock  for  interested  Indian  tribes. 

Dr.  Dale  Tingey,  director  of 
the  BYU  Indian  Services,  said 
that  Blaine  Hendricks  of  the 
Hendricks  Ranch  near  Rexburg, 
Idaho,  has  donated  two  male  and 
four  female  buffaloes  to  BYU 
to  begin  the  project.  Hendricks 
is  a  weli-known  rancer  who  has 
also  cross-bred  beef  and  buffaloes 
to  get  tasty  “beefaloes.” 

“The  six  animals  have  already 
been  transported  to  a  75-acre 


Bob  Scabby,  a  Cheyenne  from  Oklahoma  (seated) and  Mike  Mans¬ 
field,  a  Hopi-Choctaw-Maricopa  from  Mesa,  Ariz.,  bring  the  last 
load  of  com  from  the  student  garden  while  Ralph  Crane  (left  in 
photo  at  right)  and  Wayne  Lansing  pick  the  last  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables.  Crane  is  a  Blood  from  Calgary  and  Lansing  a  Navajo 
from  Blanding. 


ranch  owned  by  John  Rainer  Sr. 
on  the  Taos  Pueblo  reservation 
in  northern  New  Mexico,”  Dr. 
Tingey  said.  “Mr.  Rainer,  a 
rancher  and  also  director  of  the 
American  Indian  Scholarships, 
Inc.,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
buffaio  breeding  project  for 
BYU.” 

Dr.  Tingey  said  that  the  BYU 
Indian  Services  is  now  looking 
for  other  buffaloes  to  add  to  the 
present  stock  so  that  the  herd 
can  be  built  up  rapidly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Indian  tribes.  “As 
soon  as  we  can,  we  plan  to  place 
buffaloes  among  various  tribes 
who  want  to  raise  them  for  food,” 
he  added. 

“Indian  tribal  leaders  from 


various  parts  of  the  country  have 
already  expressed  interest  in  the 
buffalo  project,”  Dr.  Tingey  said, 
“and  are  eager  to  receive  starter 
herds  to  help  improve  the  quality 
of  food  and  life  for  native 
Americans.” 

The  BYU  buffaloes  are  right 
at  home  among  the  cedar  trees, 
pinon  pine,  sage  brush,  and  wild 
grasses  on  the  Rainer  ranch  near 
Taos.  For  many  years,  the  tribe 
has  maintained  a  herd  of  25 
buffaloes  which  run  wild  on  tribal- 
owned  pasture  land  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  mountains  near  their 
pueblo. 

Most  of  the  tribe  of  2,500 
Uve  in  picturesque  five-story 
pueblo  dwellings  which  have 
been  continuously  occupied  since 
the  middle  1600s.  It’s  the  oldest 
high-rise  condominium  in  the 
United  States. 

Projects  at  the  Taos  Pueblo 
are  not  new  for  BYU  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices.  For  several  years,  BYU 
agriculture  experts  and  agricul¬ 
tural  missionaries  from  the  LDS 
Church  have  worked  with  tribal 
members  in  planting  fruit  trees, 
gardens,  wheat,  and  alfalfa. 


Careful  Planning  Helps  Family  Food  Requirements 


By  Sylvia  Laughter 

The  ability  to  store  food  is  an 
indication  of  modern  man’s  tech¬ 
nical  advancement.  He  no  longer 
has  to  seek  food 


No  food  can  be  stored  ply  on  hand  in 
forever.  Store  foods  that  will  be  or  man-made  disaster. 

eaten  and  eat  the  foods  that  are  This  can  be  done  ,  _  _  ^ _ 

This  is  the  only  way  two  methods  to  take  care  of  home  the  fruit.  Rinse  in  clear  w£ 


Wash  small 
lift  the  fruit  out  of  the  water, 
rather  than  pour  the  water  off 


;o  keep  foods  in  good  condition  food  storage  for  emergencies.  Handle  berries  carefully.  A  few 


manded.  He  can,  i 
advance  planning,  have  on  hand 
food  in  quality  and  quantity  s 


d  assure  the  family  of  fc 
le  hunger  de-  they  like  and  are  accustomed  t 


It  is  extremely  expensive  a 


:o  increase  the  reg-  berries  placed  in  strainer  a 
ular  food  supply  so  that  there  will  coUander  and  gently  sprayed  oi 
always  be  a  two-week  supply  rinsed  will  help  to  retain  th< 


is  biological  and  normally  ei 


nutritional  needs  f 
He  must  exercise,  however,  the 
skill  necessary  to  meet  these 
needs  with  good  quality  food  and 
eliminate  waste. 

Food  storage  requires  good 
planning  and  housekeeping.  Plan- 


nvolves  selecting  the  right  outline  of  the  recommended  diet 


kind  of  food  for  the  desired  pur¬ 
pose.  Good  housekeeping  means 
to  have  a  place  to  keep  the  food 
in  good  condition-free  from  con¬ 
tamination,  infestation  from 
insects,  molds,  mositure  and  other 
deteriorating  influences. 

What  to  store  depends  largely 
on  the  family’s  established  food 
patterns,  which  should  be  direct¬ 
ed  by  sound  nutritional  principles 
to  maintain  adequate  nutrition 
for  good  health. 

Family  members  who  have 
special  diet  concerns  will  need  ti 


■e  any  quantity  of  of  food  on  hand.  The  second  is 
family  does  not  store,  maintain  and  rotat 

r  food  that  is  not  emergency  supply  of  food  _  _ ^ 

the  family  food  shelter.  A  number  of  commer-  jarj  Mason  jars  and  lids.  Stock 
cial  concerns  prepares  food  for  (those  in  which  you  buy 

just  ihis  purpose.  This  type  of  food  mayonnaise,  peanut  butter,  etc.) 
is  generally  more  expensive  are  not  satisfactory  for  borne 
and  does  not  always  fit  the  nor- 
mvenient 

carefully  packaged.  With  _  _ _ 

little  planning,  this  can  be  made  canning.  The  glass  ha 
part  of  the  basic  food  pattern.  tempered  for  the  time 
preserving  erature  necessary  ' 
canning  and  de-  xhe 


Any  sound  food  program 
should  keep  in  mind  the  National 
Research  Council  recommenda-  ana  aoes  not  aiwayi 
tions  for  adequate  nutritional  mal  food  pattern.  It 
balance.  The  following  is  a  brief 


Methods 


maintaining  good  health.  Foi 
one  day  the  diet  should  include: 

Milk  or  milk  products .  food-such 

Adults  2  cups;  children  and  teens-  hydrating 
3  to  4  cups. 

Meats,  fish,  eggs. 


for  each  type  or 
foilow  the  directions  carefuily. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways 
that  vegetables  and  fruits  can 
be  stored.  These  are  canned, 
frozen,  dried  or  fresh.  Storage 
for  any  length  of  time  requires 
caned  or  dried  products.  Also, 
in  the  event  of  a  man-made  or 
natural  disaster,  refrigeration 
cannTr^r^^ucteT  use  only ‘sten-  may  not  be  available. 

.  •  -  ■  —  ■  Chemical  changes  take  place 

in  canned  products  during  stor¬ 
age.  These  changes  are  rela¬ 
tively  complicated,  and  the  great¬ 
est  factor  to  speed  up  these 
changes  is  the  temperature 
at  which  the  food  is  stored. 

The  reactions  in  fruits  and 
vegetabies  are  approximately 
doubled  with  each  18  degree  F. 
:  in  temperature.  These 


canning. 

:  stock  jars  were 
intended  to  be  used  for  h 


r  canning. 
;  and  the 


have  made  it  possible  to 
these  suppfies  on  hand  year 

alternates .  around. 

To  maintain  high  quality 
home-stored  foods  in  relation 


irways-  threading  on  the  neck  of  the  jars  reactions  bring  about  changes 
*-  -  -  -  . ‘Uo  flavor,  C"'"’-  a. 


5t  match  the  metal  lids  ai 


av...  bands  produced  for  the  nutritional  value  of  the  canned 
home  canning  jars,  and  the  jars  Product. 


e  servings.  One  serv-  to  canning,  some  basics  a 


ing  of  citrus  fi 
of  dark  green  or  yellow  vege 
tables  at  least  every  other  day. 
Cereal  and  bread  group. . . 


r  requirements  satis-  or  enriched  product. 


4  or  more  servings  of  whole  wheat  harvested. 


^lect  fruit 
ripe,  but  still  firm.  Can  the 
1  possible  after 


seal  properly. 

Examine  the  jars  to  make  ned 
:  “vv-  gure  they  are  sound  and  free  from 
cracks  or  nicks.  Wash  them 
fully  thoroughly  in  hot  soapy  water, 
turn  them  upside  down 
n  towel  until  ready  for 


_  Quantities  to  store  should 

be  determined  by  the  number, 
space,  food  and  resources  avail- 


;  the  present  time  the  ness.  Over-ripe  fi 


Defense  Civil  Preparedness  \ 
Agency  recommends  that  every  q 
family  have  a  two-week  food  sup- 


e  and  npe-  Prepare  closures.  There  are 
ts  or  those  g  number  of  different  types  of 
will  spoil  closures  available  for  use  in 


Wash  fruits  thoroughly. 


ergency  storage,  can- 
recommended.  There 
a  large  number  of  these  pro¬ 
ducts  to  choose  from.  Keep  in 
mind  that  these  products  need  to 
be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 
Here  the  temperature  should  be 
kept  between  40  degrees  F.  to  60 
degrees  F.  tor  best  quality.  It 
is  important  to  rotate  these  pro¬ 
ducts  every  year,  more  often  if 
the  temperature  of  the  storage 
area  is  not  kept  this  low. 


The  old  man  stood  on  the  dry  parbhed  land 
Defying  the  elements  whibh  sought  to  end 
The  gentle  harvest  of  his  balloused  hand 
To  even  the  drought  he  would  not  bend. 


Once  again  it's  time  for  the  Harvest 
The  smell  of  com  ears  cooking  in  the  fire 
For  after  the  reaping  homes  the  rest 
Leaving  very  little  for  the  heart's  desire. 


-Vince  Craig 


